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History of Philosophy. By William Turner. Boston and London, 

Ginn and Co., 1903. — pp. v, 674. 

The writer explains that his ' ' purpose in compiling this text-book has been 
so to set forth the succession of schools and systems of philosophy as to 
accord to scholasticism a presentation in some degree adequate to its im- 
portance in the history of speculative thought." Yet this statement, taken 
by itself, does less than justice to the thorough scholarship, the appreciative 
insight, and the eminent fairness which characterize the work throughout. 
The author's predilections are, indeed, often apparent, but very little of the 
spirit of partisanship creeps into his pages. He is sincerely convinced of 
the validity and significance of the essential ideals of scholastic thinking ; 
and his ample knowledge and sympathetic exposition have a very telling 
effect upon the reader. Nor is it true that the care bestowed upon the 
period of Scholasticism has resulted in leaving the other periods to be treated 
in a perfunctory manner. Both the ancient and the modern periods have 
been treated with reasonable completeness, and in a manner which gives 
evidence of extended acquaintance with the best works in the history of 
philosophy. Two hundred pages are given to ancient philosophy, two 
hundred to the mediaeval period, and two hundred and fifty to modern 
philosophy. A preliminary sketch of twenty-five pages summarizes the 
thought of the Oriental nations of antiquity. As the narrative passes 
through the period of Greek philosophy, we have, to be sure, little that is 
original, but we have in general good insight, clear judgment, and clear 
exposition. The judgment passed upon the atomists, however, fails to do 
justice to the great importance of atomistic conceptions in science, or to 
recognize the vitality and significance of the logical motives which went to 
create and sustain them. ' ' The atomists fall lower than the level which the 
early hylozoists had reached " (p. 65). And the Sophistic movement is not 
valued highly. " It was the philosophy which suited that age. . . . Yet 
Sophism did not constitute an advance in philosophic thought. It is true 
that it directed attention to the subjective element in human knowledge. 
In fact, it made the subjective element everything in knowledge. And herein 
lay the essential error of Sophism, vitiating the whole system ' ' (pp. 74- 
75). But surely the recognition of the subject as a coefficient in knowledge 
was a very marked philosophic advance. One wishes also to see the 
Sophists credited with making men more sharply conscious of the prob- 
lems, the solution of which gave rise to Greek idealism. We soon discover, 
however, that Father Turner does not sympathize with idealism, either in 
its sensationalistic or in its rationalistic form. Plato's personality and spirit 
appeal to the author, but his philosophy is objectionable. "Nothing is 
clearer than that Plato understood by the Idea something existing apart 
from the phenomena which make up the world of sense " (p. 101). The 
Aristotelian critique is consequently justified. Indeed, both here and 
repeatedly throughout the work Peripatetic preferences become apparent. 
The account of Platonism is vigorous and clear, except in regard to two 
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significant doctrines : the doctrine of recollection is described, in one short 
paragraph, in a way which gives no inkling of the genuine meaning for 
epistemology of the theory of the idealism of the human intellect ; and the 
description of the basis of ethics and of the state by no means succeeds in 
getting clearly before the reader the essential ideas of the Republic. An 
uncommonly detailed description of Aristotle is attempted, and shows the 
author at his best. The problem regarding active intellect is described 
with comments adverse to transcendentalism. Aristotle's teaching of the 
eternity of the world is met by the contention that his premises, if carried 
to their logical conclusion, would lead to the doctrine of creation. 

As soon as we enter the Christian era, we find that ' ' from this time on- 
ward there will be the religious view and the rationalistic view of every 
question " (p. 215). " From the beginning, however, the rationalizing spirit 
of which mention has been made began to assert itself in a tendency on 
the part of some Christian writers to subordinate revelation to the teaching 
of pagan philosophy. It was from this tendency that the heretical systems 
sprang. At the same time, the religious spirit, working in the minds of 
the orthodox exponents of the teachings of Christianity, led them to place 
high above all human speculation the authority of Christ and His Church, 
although they did not reject the philosophy of the pagan world, but made 
use of it in their expositions of revealed truth. Writers of this class are 
the true philosophers of the early Christian era" (p. 217). Now it was the 
supreme task of Scholasticism to organize this conviction of the existence 
of a supernatural truth, and to harmonize it with the just claims of reason. 
" The schoolmen were the defenders of the rights of reason " (p. 417), and 
Father Turner repeatedly urges that the doctrine of the two-fold truth 
was Averroistic and hostile to Scholasticism. In the Thomistic contention 
that the realm of faith is above reason and yet continuous with it, not hos- 
tile, Scholasticism expressed the thought which had throughout inspired 
its labors, and the thirteenth century is its Golden Age. Subsequent 
schoolmen failed to extend the essential thought of Scholasticism and to 
interpret it in relation to natural science. They wasted their powers in 
idle dialectic. They opposed the scientific spirit, the very spirit of Aris- 
totle. They took up the doctrine of the two-fold truth, and thus by trea- 
son they brought about the destruction of that which in itself deserved to 
be perpetuated. Indeed, the Thomistic philosophical synthesis is fully as 
successful as any which has been attempted since, and our attitude toward 
it should be, Vetera novis angere et perficere. This period is treated in a 
very successful manner, and sets in a deservedly favorable light a move- 
ment often handled with little appreciation. 

Cartesianism fares ill. Father Turner sympathizes neither with its 
rationalistic, Platonic motive, nor with its dualism. One is gratified, then, 
at the excellent account of Spinoza, almost perfect both in matter and man- 
ner. The English ' ' sensists ' ' are neither highly valued nor fully presented. 
The system of the arch-representative of idealism, Hegel, is outlined as 
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completely and strongly as any devotee of that view could wish. It seems 
strange that while, on page 629, the writer looks to the followers of T. H. 
Green to determine the future trend of philosophy in England, on page 649 
he holds that the future course of philosophic thought in America is likely 
to be influenced less by the Neo-Hegelians than by the Neo-Voluntarists. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that philosophy does not advance 
steadily toward a more perfect grasp of truth, but that its history is like a 
record of wave movement, a chonicle of advance and retrogression, and one 
of the highest waves was the one which marked the thirteenth century. 

The book seems to contain fewer errors regarding matters of fact than any 
other manual I know. The style is simple, clear, and agreeable, so that 
the impression made by the work as a whole is more favorable than this 
brief sketch of its peculiarities might indicate. 

Edgar L. Hinman. 

University of Nebraska. 



The Theory of Prosperity. By Simon N. Patton. New York, The Mac- 

millan Co., 1902. — pp. 237. 

To students of economics, for whom Professor Patton' s Theory of Pros- 
ferity is primarily intended, the chief interest in the work will lie in the 
bold treatment of the classical categories of distribution. Overlapping of 
the conventional funds — wages, rent, and interest — has gone so far that, 
in his opinion, nothing short of a complete new classification can obviate 
the difficulties thus created. No doubt this attitude of dissatisfaction at 
certain outworn distinctions is broadly characteristic of economic thought 
at the present time, however little one is inclined to follow Professor Patton 
in all his conclusions. It seems unfortunate that, in maintaining so strong 
a position, the argument should be used, even casually, that the "putting 
together the rent of Henry George, the profits of Walker, the interest or 
exploitation fund of Marx, and the wages of Ricardo or Clark does not give 
the total product of industry, but a much larger fund" (p. 6). Certainly 
all that can be asked of any individual economist is that his scheme of 
classification shall be consistent with itself and with the facts of the eco- 
nomic world. Tests like the above would readily produce the appearance 
of ' overlapping ' in all the phenomenal sciences, even if writers were not 
chosen whose fundamental positions are so unlike as those of Ricardo, 
Marx, Walker, George, and Clark. 

Professor Patton's own division of the subject is based upon the distinc- 
tion between income as due to existing conditions of environment, and in- 
come as determined by heredity. The laws of the first are presented as 
physical and economic ; of the second as mental and social. The author's 
attitude toward the conventional classes of distribution is stated as follows : 
" Instead, therefore, of being three distinct funds [wages, interest, and rent] 
these shares are the bases of three view-points from which income may be 



